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Dear  Readers: 

The  results  of  the  survey  we  in- 
cluded with  your  Spring,  1989, 
copies  of  Alberta  North  were  most 

encouraging  and  we  intend  to  resume  publication  on  a  twice- 
yearly  basis  with  this  issue. 

We  had  a  29%  response  rate  to  our  survey  and,  out  of  those 
responses,  only  one  teacher  did  not  like  us.  Of  course  some 
liked  us  more  than  others,  but  the  answers  were  generally  very 
positive. 

Teachers  told  us  that  the  readability  level  was  about  right 
for  junior  high  school  students,  and  all  but  three  respondents 
indicated  their  wish  to  continue  receiving  30  copies.  Two  of 
those  three  wish  to  receive  Alberta  North  but  require  fewer 
than  30  copies. 

Exactly  50%  of  respondents  said  they  find  the  magazine 
very  useful,  and  30%  claimed  it  was  somewhat  useful.  While 
our  single  negative  respondent  found  it  to  be  of  no  use  whatso- 
ever, the  other  20%  said  it  is  sometimes  very  useful,  and  some- 
what useful  at  other  times  depending  on  the  specific  content. 

We  had  a  similar  response  regarding  student  reaction. 

We  were  disappointed  to  learn  that  most  teachers  have  not 
encouraged  their  students  to  contribute  to  Alberta  North,  but 
we  were  happy  with  the  number  of  respondents  who  made  sug- 
gestions about  the  kind  of  stories  they  hope  to  find  in  future 
issues. 

Finally,  a  sincere  thank  you  to  all  those  hardworking  educa- 
tors who  took  the  time  at  their  busy  year-end  to  participate  in 
our  survey.  It  is  directly  attributable  to  you  that  the  NADC  has 
decided  to  keep  this  mini-magazine  in  publication. 


Bob  Elliott,  chairman 
Northern  Alberta  Development  Council 


ALBERTA  NORTH  is  published  by  the  Northern  Alberta 
Development  Council  and  is  distributed  free  for  the  use  of 
junior  high  schools  and  the  general  public  in  Alberta. 
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This  early  Indian  camp  was  photographed  in  Whitefish  Lake 


Who  Found  The  North? 


Who  discovered  the  north?  Well,  it 
certainly  was  not  Anthony  Henday  or 
Peter  Pond.  The  north  had  already  been 
found  many  centuries  before  by  the  In- 
dians whose  descendants  still  live  here 
today. 

Archaeologists  believe  that  red  men 
crossed  the  Bering  Strait  from  Siberia 
more  than  12,000  years  ago,  then 
drifted  southward  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  corridor  was  more  ice- 
free  back  then  than  the  rest  of  the  North 
American  continent.  These  scholars 
also  think  that  the  Indian  moved  ever 
southward  as  the  ice  receded. 

So  the  red  nation  was  already  well- 
established  in  northern  Alberta  when 
the  fur  traders  finally  did  come.  To  their 
surprise,  the  white  men  found  that  the 
Cree,  who  were  not  originally  one  of 
the  northern  tribes,  had  got  here  before 
them. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  the 
Cree,  who  were  very  entrepreneurial, 
had  established  themselves  as  trading 
middlemen.  That  is,  they  offered  north- 
ern Indians  trade  goods  which  had  orig- 
inally been  obtained  from  white  men, 
then  bartered  the  furs  received  in  this 
way  back  to  those  same  white  men  for  a 
profit. 

Because  they  were  many  and  were 
armed,  the  Cree  soon  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  north  and  forced  the  other 
tribes  to  shift  their  territorial  ranges 
ever  westward  and  northward. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  original 


northern  Alberta  tribes  were  Slavey 
(now  called  Dene  Tha'),  Beaver  and 
Chipewyan. 

Today,  Indians  found  in  our  north 
are  Dene  Tha\  Beaver.  Woodland  Cree, 
Chipewyan,  some  Stoney  (Assini- 
boine),  and  Plains  Cree. 

A  Creation  Story 

(A  Cree  legend  to  explain  the  begin- 
nings of  both  existence  and  trouble) 

When  the  Creator  had  made  the 
world  and  the  animals  and  people,  he 
told  Wisakedja:  "Take  care  of  my  cre- 
ations and  show  them  how  to  live." 

But  Wisakedja  did  not  listen  and  all 
the  creatures  fought  and  soiled  the 
earth. 

This  made  the  Creator  unhappy  and 
he  sent  a  long  rain  to  clean  the  earth. 
Soon  the  entire  earth  was  under  water. 
Only  Otter,  Beaver,  Muskrat  and 
Wisakedja  were  left. 

Wisakedja  knew  that  if  someone 
dived  deeply  enough  to  bring  some  of 
the  old  earth  back,  he  could  make  an  is- 
land and  everyone  would  be  safe. 

So  Otter  dived  three  times  but  not 
deeply  enough.  Then  Beaver  dived 
three  times  with  the  same  result.  Fi- 
nally, Muskrat  tried.  The  third  time,  he 
brought  up  a  pawful  of  old  earth. 

Wisakedja  built  an  island  with  this 
earth  and  the  Creator  made  everything 
once  more.  This  time  the  Creator  did 
not  trust  Wisakedja  to  be  in  charge.  Af- 
ter that,  Wisakedja  played  tricks  on  the 
animals  and  led  them  into  mischief. 


The  Dene 
Tha'  People 


(The  story  of  one  of  the  Northern 
Alberta  nations) 

The  most  northerly  of  Alberta's  na- 
tive people  are  the  Dene  Tha'.  In  by- 
gone days,  the  Cree,  who  were  their 
mortal  enemies,  called  these  peo- 
ple'Slave'  or  'Slavey'  and  you  will  eas- 
ily find  references  to  Slave  Indians  m 
most  history  books.  The  Dene  Tha' 
have  never  referred  to  themselves  by 
that  name.  Their  name  for  themselves 
means  'woodland  people.' 

When  Alexander  Mackenzie  came  to 
northern  Alberta,  he  found  Dene  Tha' 
all  through  the  area  west  of  Lake 
Athabasca.  Today,  they  are  much  far- 
ther north,  having  been  forced  west  and 
north  in  the  1700s  by  the  Cree.  Dene 
Tha'  are  mostly  congregated  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  our  province  and 
up  into  the  Northwest  Territories. 

The  Cree  were  the  first  western  Indi- 
ans to  have  firearms  and  therefore  had 
some  success  in  invading  other  tribes' 
territories.  However,  the  Dene  Tha' 
were  considered  to  be  an  extremely 
peaceful  people  even  though  they  had 
succeeded  in  wars  to  protect  their  land 
before  the  Cree  came.  One  historian 
says  they  were  supposed  to  be  espe- 
cially skilled  in  witchcraft  which  dis- 
couraged others  from  attacking  them. 

Dene  Tha'  were  one  group  of  abo- 
riginal people  who  never  left  the  forests 
and  rivers.  There  is  no  record  of  them 
ever  wandering  onto  the  plains. 

They  dressed  in  very  heavily  fringed 
clothing  which  was  well  ornamented 
with  moose  hair  and  porcupine  quill 
embroidery.  After  they  obtained  beads, 
their  embroidery  was  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  any  to  be  found.  In  summer 
they  lived  in  conical  lodges  (tipis)  cov- 
ered with  brush  or  bark  rather  than  skin. 
Usually  two  families  lived  together,  one 
on  each  side  of  a  common  fire.  In  win- 
ter they  built  low  oblong  cabins  of 
poles  with  moss-chinked  walls  to  keep 
out  the  cold  and  wind.  They  sheltered 
the  roof  area  with  spruce  boughs. 

The  Dene  Tha'  never  organized  into 
large  bands  with  formal  chiefs  and 
councils.  Rather,  they  moved  through 
their  territory  in  small  family  groups, 
fishing,  hunting  and  gathering,  minding 
their  own  business  and  not  attempting 
to  enlarge  their  territory. 
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Other  Northern  Faces 


A  Vancouverite  traveling  across  the 
prairie  provinces  said  he  at  first  took 
pictures  of  each  grain  elevator  he  saw. 
Then  he  thought  every  town  looked  just 
like  the  next  one  and  he  stopped  taking 
pictures  altogether. 

He  should  have  looked  more  closely. 
Every  community  is  different.  And,  in 
small  town  Alberta,  he  could  have 
found  someone  from  every  nation  on 
earth. 

Descendants  of  Vikings 

Most  of  the  first  Swedes,  Danes  and 
Norwegians  in  northern  Alberta  did  not 
come  directly  from  Europe.  They  mi- 
grated northward  from  the  U.S. 

The  majority  of  these  Scandinavian 
Americans  came  here  before  and  just 
after  the  First  World  War.  But  there  had 
been  a  Norwegian  in  the  Athabasca  re- 
gion as  early  as  1819  with  the  North- 
west Company. 

There  is  a  small  hamlet  called  Val- 
halla Centre  not  far  from  Hythe.  This 
community  was  founded  and  named  in 
1912  by  a  Norwegian  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, Halvor  Ronning. 

Valhalla  is  a  Norse  name.  Rev.  Ron- 
ning explained  his  choice  this  way: 
"There  was  running  water  and  a  fine 
piece  of  timberland  near  by.  Small  won- 
der that  we  called  it  Valhalla,  the  home 
of  the  gods." 

The  minister  was  somewhat  in  error. 
Valhalla,  in  Norse  myth,  was  the  place 
where  Odin,  ruler  of  the  gods,  received 
the  souls  of  warriors  slain  in  battle.  It 
was  a  heaven  for  heroes. 

Valhalla  Centre  is  still  home  to  many 
Canadians  of  Scandinavian  heritage. 

Blacks  in  the  north 

Other  settlers  from  the  U.S.  were 
blacks  who  homesteaded  in  1910  in  a 
place  called  Amber  Valley  —  near 
Athabasca. 

These  were  not  the  first  blacks  in  the 
north.  There  had  been  a  black  prospec- 
tor and  fur  trader  in  Peace  River  in 
1869  whose  name  has  been  lost  to  us. 

Jefferson  Edwards  and  his  wife, 
Martha,  are  considered  to  be  the  first 
Amber  Valley  settlers,  but  in  a  book 
called,  The  Window  of  Our  Memories, 
Mrs.  Edwards  states  that  her  father  and 
brothers  (named  Murphy)  were  there 
first. 

Life  was  not  easy  for  people  unused 
to  a  harsh  climate.  Also,  they  met  with 


Almost  nothing  remains  of  the  settlement  at  Amber  Valley  now.  This  old  log  structure  was  us 
storage.  Original  residents  would  not  have  had  refrigeration  of  any  kind. 


d  for  food 


racism  in  the  beginning.  Some  returned 
to  the  States;  some  stayed;  some  drifted 
into  the  cities. 

In  the  1930s  and  '40s,  Amber  Val- 
ley's baseball  team  was  famous 
throughout  the  north.  But,  like  so  many 
other  farming  districts,  Amber  Valley 
eventually  declined. 


There  are  still  black  people  living  in 
the  Athabasca  area  whose  roots  lie  in 
Amber  Valley. 

In  future  issues  of  Alberta  North  you 
will  find  stories  of  other  people  from  other 
nations  who  helped  to  build  the  north. 


This  old  photo  of  Valhalla  Centre  shows  us  that  even  after  cars 
many  still  traveled  by  horse  and  wagon. 


•ere  invented  and  used  by  rural  people, 
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The  Man  Who  Loved  Plants  — 
John  Wallace 


The  saskatoon  berry  is  well-known 
to  all  who  ever  lived  in  the  prairie 
provinces.  The  Indians  ate  these  berries 
fresh  and  also  added  them  to  pemmi- 
can.  White  settlers  welcomed  them  in  a 
land  with  a  scant  supply  of  tree  fruits. 

Today,  we  have  a  domestic  variety 
of  saskatoon  developed  by  a  northern 
Albertan  named  John  Wallace. 

John  came  to  Alberta  from  Leeds, 
England,  as  an  eight-year-old  in  1907 
and  lived  in  the  Barrhead  area.  He  al- 
ways enjoyed  growing  things  and, 
when  he  was  an  adult,  he  started  a  gar- 
dening business. 

Following  a  disastrous  winter  in 
1943  in  which  his  whole  crop  of  apple 
trees  was  destroyed,  he  went  to  work  at 
an  agricultural  research  station  in 
Manitoba. 

But  the  lure  of  northern  Alberta 
proved  too  strong  to  resist  and  John  re- 
turned home.  He  took  a  job  at  the 
Beaverlodge  Experimental  Farm  for  35 
cents  an  hour.  (This  farm  is  now  called 


the  Beaverlodge  Research  Station.) 

He  had  brought  plants  and  seeds 
back  from  Manitoba  and  began  experi- 
menting with  perennial  flowers  and 
hardy  tomatoes. 

Later,  he  started  a  greenhouse  in  the 
Beaverlodge  area  but  continued  to  work 
off  and  on  at  the  experimental  farm  un- 
til I960. 

John  envisioned  a  domestic  variety 
of  saskatoon,  and  never  gave  up  until 
he  succeeded  in  developing  such  a 
berry.  Today,  his  saskatoon  is  used  for 
wines,  jams  and  syrups.  You-Pick  berry 
farms  grow  it,  enabling  anyone  to  pick 
the  berries  for  pies,  muffins,  etc.  In  fact, 
the  whole  saskatoon  industry  can  thank 
John  for  his  foresight  and  determina- 
tion. 

His  other  horticultural  successes  in- 
clude hardy  varieties  of  grapes,  lilies, 
tomatoes,  flowering  crab,  juniper,  and 
so  on. 

He  was  honored  with  the  centennial 
gold  medal  from  the  Alberta  Horticul- 


A  smiling  John  Wallace,  seen  here  amid  the  plants 
he  loved. 

tural  Association  and  was  also  made  a 
life  member  of  many  horticultural  soci- 
eties. 

After  John's  death  (1986)  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  Alberta  Agriculture  Hall 
of  Fame  for  "lifetime  dedication  to 
finding,  testing,  selecting  and  breeding 
better  plants  for  northern  latitudes." 

-By  Lynn  Kreke 


Why  Don't  We  Know  About  William  McMurray? 


Many  published  accounts  state  that 
Fort  McMurray  was  founded  by  a  man 
called  Henry  John  Moberly.  But,  even 
though  Moberly  did  the  actual  building 
of  the  fort,  he  did  so  at  the  bidding  of 
William  McMurray.  It  is  evident  that 
McMurray  and  not  Moberly  must  be 
the  true  founder  of  this  city. 

In  his  article  entitled,  "William  Mc- 
Murray: The  Name  Behind  the  Fort," 
D.J.  Comfort  says,  "If  McMurray  was 
then  the  founder  [of  Fort  McMurrayJ, 
Moberly  was  the  builder  and  carpen- 
ter." 

Who  exactly  was  William  McMur- 
ray and  why  do  we  know  so  little  about 
him? 

He  is  certainly  important  to  the  his- 
tory of  Alberta.  Unlike  so  many  of  the 
prominent  men  in  the  west's  early  days, 
he  was  actually  born  in  the  northwest 
and,  when  he  was  grown,  he  followed 
his  father  into  the  fur  trade. 

Because  of  his  self-assurance  and 
ability,  he  rose  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  to  become  not  only  Chief 
Factor  of  the  Athabasca  region  (work- 
ing out  of  Fort  Chipewyan)  but  eventu- 
ally Inspecting  Chief  Factor. 

There  were  only  four  of  these  in- 
spectors and  they  were  responsible  for 


overseeing  the  entire  operation  of  the 
various  trading  forts. 

He  was  Chief  Factor  of  the 
Athabasca  District  in  1870  when  he 
sent  Moberly  to  build  the  post  which 
later  became  the  city  of  Fort  McMurray. 
He  envisioned  a  fort  where  the 
Athabasca  and  Clearwater  Rivers  meet 
because  he  saw  this  as  a  strategic  site 
from  which  to  control  traffic  to  and 
from  La  Loche  —  the  famous  portage 
in  Saskatchewan  that  brought  traders 
into  the  region. 

Some  historians  believe  that  he  has 
been  overlooked  by  history  because  he 
was  soon  transferred  out  of  the 
Athabasca.  Others  think  that  Moberly 
himself  is  to  blame  for  McMurray's 
eclipse. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  Moberly 's  bi- 
ography (by  William  Bleasdale 
Cameron),  When  Fur  Was  King,  ele- 
vates this  man's  importance  in  the  fur 
trade  and  credits  him  with  the  founding 
of  Fort  McMurray.  But  McMurray's 
own  writings  make  it  clear  that 
Moberly  was  only  a  clerk  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  his  Chief  Factor  when  he 
raised  buildings  at  Fort  McMurray. 

William  McMurray  was  said  to  be  so 
fluent  in  the  various  native  languages 


that  people  asked  him  to  write  a 
Chipewyan  dictionary  as  well  as  a 
grammar  and  phrase  book. 

He  served  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany until  his  death  in  Winnipeg  at  the 
age  of  53  in  1877. 


We  have  no  picture  of  William  McMurray.  This 
shows  Fort  McMurray  in  1918.  Perhaps  sonic 
day  his  picture  will  he  found  in  the  14  tons  o  f 
Hudson's  Bay  Archives  in  Winnipeg. 
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Humans  are  not  the  only  animals  who  like  honey.  Bears  are  infamous  for  raiding      The  beekeeper  holds  a  brood  frame  containing  bees  of  immature  stages- 


hives. 


from  egg  to  emerging  bee. 


Eat  Thou  Honey  Because  It  Is  Good* 


How  many  of  these  questions  about 
honey  can  you  answer? 

•  How  long  have  we  had  honey? 

•  Who  first  kept  bees? 

•  Are  honey  bees  native  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand? 

•  Did  early  Canadian  Indians  have 
honey? 

•  Does  the  Bible  tell  us  not  to  eat 

honey? 

•  Does  honey  contain  all  the  nutrients 
needed  for  a  healthy  diet? 


We  have  had  honey  for  so  long  that 
no  one  knows  when  people  first  discov- 
ered that  is  is  good  to  eat.  Scientists  say 
bees  existed  before  people  —  perhaps 
for  25  to  50  million  years  —  and  that 
humans  have  eaten  honey  for  several 
million  years.  There  is  a  10-thousand- 
year  record  of  people  eating  honey. 

At  first  this  was  wild  honey,  ob- 
tained by  raiding  bee  nests,  but  finally 
ancient  man  learned  how  to  keep  bees 
for  his  own  use. 

Although  no  one  knows  who  the 
first  beekeepers  were,  drawings  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs  show  hives  dating 
back  to  about  3200  B.C. 

The  Bible  is  loaded  with  references 
to  honey  and  to  its  positive  qualities. 
Honey  is  always  seen  as  good  to  eat. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Talmud  (the  ancient  Jewish  record 
of  laws)  forbids  people  to  eat  bees.  To 
this  day,  honey  is  used  as  a  celebratory 
food  at  feasts  connected  with  Jewish  re- 
ligious occasions.  There  are  21  biblical 
references  to  the  Promised  Land  (Is- 
rael) as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
As  well,  there  are  scores  of  other  men- 
tions of  this  food. 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  honey 
bees  are  not  native  to  the  'new  world.' 
That  is,  these  bees  were  brought  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  North 
America  by  white  settlers.  This  means 
that  although  our  Canadian  Indians  did 
not  have  honey  as  a  sweetener,  Central 


and  South  American  natives  did  have 
honey  harvested  from  another  type  of 
bee  indigenous  to  their  area. 

Today,  honey  is  an  important  agri- 
cultural crop  in  northern  Alberta.  In 
fact,  the  town  of  Falher  bills  itself  as 
'The  Honey  Capital  of  Canada.'  In  re- 
cent years,  as  much  as  35%  of  all  Al- 
berta honey  has  been  produced  in 
northern  Alberta  with  a  cash  value  of 
more  than  $4  million  in  years  when  the 
market  is  good. 

In  1990,  Canada's  laws  do  not  allow 
apiarists  to  import  bees  from  the  U.S.A. 
owing  to  these  bees  being  infected  with 
mites.  This  embargo  worries  the  Al- 
berta honey  industry  since  our  climate 
makes  it  difficult  to  keep  bees  through 
the  winter.  The  practice  in  the  past  has 
been  to  buy  new  American  bees  every 
season. 

Honey  tastes  good  and  is  as  close  as 
you  can  get  to  a  natural  food.  It  is  an 
easily  digestible  source  of  carbohy- 
drates but  lacks  vitamins,  minerals  and 
amino  acids.  One  scientist  who  lived 
for  three  months  on  cow's  milk  and 
honey  showed  signs  of  vitamin  C  defi- 
ciency and  no  other  problems.  But  he 
probably  was  glad  when  the  experiment 
was  over  and  he  could  eat  something 
substantial. 

*Proverbs  24:13 
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Anzac 

Conklin 

Fox  Creek 

Athabasca 

Debolt 

Grande  Cache 

Bonnyville 

Elk  Point 

Joussard 

Cold  Lake 

Flatbush 

Kinuso 
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H  S  F  L  A 
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La  Crete 
Marie  Reine 
Rycroft 
Smoky  River 


Sputinow 
Venice 
Wabasca 
Wanham 


Where  Alberta  Began 

The  voyageurs  lifted  their  paddles 
In  unison  practised  and  true, 
Undaunted  by  rapids  or  distance  or  storm 
They  had  frontiers  to  claim  and  subdue 
They  were  Boyer,  Vaudrieul,  Mackenzie 
Who  built  on  the  Peace  River  shore. 
At  the  side  of  their  Indian  brothers 
Who  helped  them  to  hunt  and  explore. 
Two  centuries  passed  since  they  came  here. 
Two  hundred  tales  could  be  told 
Of  the  steamships  that  plied  the  Peace  River, 
Of  the  furs  and  the  farms  and  the  cold, 

Of  the  natives  who  were  the  first  settlers, 
Of  the  white  man  who  first  tilled  the  soil. 
Of  the  traders  who  pushed  ever  westward, 
Of  the  newcomers  searching  for  oil, 
Of  the  commerce  that  started  to  flourish 
As  if  charted  out  in  some  plan. 
On  the  Peace  River  at  Fort  Vermilion  — 
The  place  where  Alberta  began. 

—  by  Kathleen  Mazur  Teillet 

(The  above  poem  was  written  for  the  town  of  Fort  Vermilion  on  the  occasion 
of  its  200th  birthday  in  1988.) 


Interesting  Things  About 
Interesting  Things  —  a  trivia  quiz 

1 .  One  half  of  Alberta's  farms  are  in  the  north.  True  or  false. 

2.  Approximately  how  many  farms  are  there  in  the  north? 

3.  Approximately  how  many  campgrounds? 

4.  What  Indian  tribes  inhabit  northern  Alberta  today? 

5.  What  northern  town  is  known  for  its  cheese? 

6.  Where  will  you  find  Canada's  largest  air  base? 

7.  If  you  wanted  to  drive  to  the  Northwest  Territories  which 
highway  would  you  have  to  take? 

Is  the  saskatoon  berry  indigenous  (native)  to  northern  Al- 
berta? 

You  can  find  Amber  Valley  on  a  map.  True  or  false. 
Who  was  Odin? 

What  is  the  seventh  longest  river  in  Canada? 
Where  did  most  of  Amber  Valley's  settlers  come  from? 
Which  fur  company  did  William  McMurray  work  for? 

14.  Why  was  Fort  McMurray  considered  to  be  strategically 
located? 

15.  Did  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  north  sign  Treaty  8? 


About  This  Page 

This  page  —  the  inside  back  cover  —  of  Alberta  North  is  the 
readers'page. 

We  will  be  happy  to  print  stories,  poems,  drawings,  puzzles,  photogra- 
phy, and  so  on,  submitted  by  our  readers.  Just  remember  that  what  you  sub- 
mit must  be  original  since  there  are  laws  that  protect  other  people's  work. 
Submit  your  work  along  with  your  name,  address,  grade  and  school  to: 
The  Editor,  Alberta  North,  The  Northern  Development  Branch,  2nd 
Floor.  Provincial  Building,  9621  -  96  Avenue,  Peace  River,  Alberta 
T8S  1T4. 

The  best  submissions  will  be  published  and  all  others  will  be 
returned. 


Fun  Time  In  The  North 
Sleep  Under  Canvas 


Camping  is  fun.  Maybe  your  family 
already  camps.  Maybe  you  belong  to  an 
organization  that  stresses  the  outdoors 
—  like  the  Boy  Scouts  or  Girl  Guides. 
Maybe  you  have  never  camped. 

Why  not  give  it  a  try?  You  don't 
need  a  lot  of  gear  for  an  overnighter. 
You  don't  have  to  go  very  far  either. 
Even  a  backyard  will  do  if  you  are  not 
able  to  go  anywhere  else.  And  you 
don't  need  a  real  tent  or  sleeping  bag. 
You  can  improvise  a  lean-to  and  you 
can  bring  a  roll  of  blankets  from  home. 

One  thing  you  do  have  to  do,  though, 
is  make  sure  you  get  permission  if  you 
want  to  stay  on  someone  else's  prop- 
erty. And,  remember  that  open  fires  are 
not  allowed  in  most  places. 

Suppose  you  do  have  a  tent.  Then 
you  will  want  to  be  sure  you  know  how 
to  erect  it  before  you  arrive  at  a  dark 
campground.  Practise  at  home.  And 
practise  taking  it  down  as  well. 

Did  you  know  that  you  should  never 
store  a  tent  while  it  is  wet?  If  you  must 
take  it  home  damp,  then  you  must  thor- 
oughly dry  it  as  soon  as  you  get  there. 

Here  is  an  old  camper's  rule  about 
sleeping  outdoors:  Have  as  much  un- 
der you  as  over  you.  This  refers  to  bed- 
ding. If  you  obey  this  rule,  you  will  be 
protected  not  only  from  the  night  air 
above  you  but  also  from  the  cool 
ground  beneath  you. 

Be  sure  to  air  your  sleeping  bag  or 
bedroll  in  the  sunshine  the  next  morning 
and,  as  with  the  tent,  do  not  put  it  away 
until  it  is  very  dry. 


If  you  camp  in  a  place 
where  open  fires  are  al- 
lowed, take  scrupulous  care 
to  make  sure  yours  is  out 
when  you  no  longer  need 
it. 

Another  camper's  rule 
is:  Never  leave  a  fire 
unattended.  Never  break 
this  rule. 

Good  campers  put  out 
fires  left  by  careless 
campers  whenever  they 
find  them. 

One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  to  remember  is 
to  leave  the  campsite  so  clean  and  un- 
spoiled that  no  one  will  even  know  you 
have  been  there.  This  means  filling  in 
holes,  replacing  grass  turf,  restoring  fire 
sites,  getting  rid  of  garbage,  and  being 
careful  not  to  leave  any  equipment  be- 
hind. 

If  there  are  no  garbage  containers, 
then  you  should  take  your  unburnable 
trash  home  with  you.  A  Boy  Scout  say- 
ing is:  "If  you  can  pack  it  in,  you  can 
pack  it  out."  The  camper's  rule  that 
goes  with  this  saying  is:  Always  leave  a 
campsite  in  better  shape  than  you 
found  it. 

Have  a  safe  Camp-out 

1.  Do  not  camp  alone.  Use  the  buddy 
system. 

2.  Make  sure  your  parents  know 
where  you  are  going  and  how  long 
you  will  be  gone. 
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3.  Do  not  build  a  fire  in  your  tent  or 
have  a  stove  or  lantern  there. 

4.  Do  not  leave  uncontained  food 
around.  You  might  attract  a  bear. 

5.  Take  a  first-aid  kit  with  you. 

6.  Do  not  pitch  your  tent  under  trees 
with  dead  branches. 

7.  Do  not  camp  in  a  gully. 

8.  Do  not  camp  under  an  over-hang- 
ing cliff  in  case  rocks  slide  down. 

9.  Make  sure  you  know  what  to  do  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

10.  Understand  and  follow  the  rules  of 
fire  safety. 

1 1 .  Understand  and  follow  the  rules  of 
water  safety. 


Answers  to  Interesting 
Things  About  Interesting 
Things 

True. 

Approximately  12,000  farms. 
Approximately  230  campgrounds. 
Dene  Tha\  Beaver,  Woodland  Cree, 
Plains  Cree,  Chipewyan,  Stoney. 
St.  Paul. 
Cold  Lake. 

The  only  road  to  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories is  the  Mackenzie  Highway 
through  Alberta's  north. 

8.  Yes. 

9.  False. 

10.  Odin  was  the  principal  god  of  the 
ancient  Norse  people. 

1 1 .  The  Peace  River. 

12.  They  came  from  Oklahoma  in  the 
United  States. 

13.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

14.  It  was  located  where  traffic  to  and 
from  La  Loche  could  be  overseen 
and  controlled. 

15.  No. 
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